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MIGRATION NOTES FROM STATE COLLEGE, 
CENTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 

BY THOMAS I). BURLEIGH 


(Continued from June Xumber) 

42. Crossbill — Loxia eurvlrostrn minor. 

One record, five birds seen March 26, 1916, feeding in several pitch 
pines. 

43. White-winged Crossbill — Loxia Icucoptcra. 

One record, three birds seen Feb. 22, 1916, feeding in a large hem¬ 
lock; one an adult male, one an immature male, and the third a 
female. 

44. Redpoll — Acanthis linaria linaria. 

Abundant during the winter of 1916-17, flocks varying from a few 
birds to at times fully five hundred being seen at frequent inter¬ 
vals from Nov. 5 through March 22: invariably they were feeding- 
on the seeds of weeds sticking above the snow that covered the 
ground, and when in large flocks were very restless and constantly 
shifting about; one other record, a fiock of seventy-five birds be¬ 
ing seen March 26, 1919. 

45. Pine Siskin— Spinus pint's. 

A very irregular migrant, common one year and them perhaps not 
seen for several years; recorded for the fall migration only in 1916, 
but abundant then from Oct. 1 through Nov. 9, when flocks varying 
from twenty-five to a hundred and fifty brids were seen, feeding 
almost entirely in the willows that were badly infested at the time 
with aphids; earliest record for the spring migration March 15, 
1919; latest, May 15, 1917. 

46. Snow Bunting — Plcctrophcnax nivalis nivalis. 

An uncommon migrant, and recorded but twice; in 1916 a fiock of 
possibly forty birds appeared March 19 and remained through the 
24th, feeding with a large flock of Horned Larks in the open fields 
about the town; in 1917 four birds were seen January 24, feeding 
about a large manure pile with a flock of fifty Prairie Horned 
Larks 

47. Lapland Lonusih i: — Calcurius lapponicus lapponicus. 

One record, a single bird seen March 22, 1917, feeding in an open 
field with a flock of two hundred Horned Larks. 

48. White-crowned Sparrow — Zonotrichia Icucoplirys Icucophrys. 

A common migrant; earliest, May 2, 1919; average, May 8; latest, 
May 21, 1916; plentiful by the 12th; earliest for the fall migration, 
Sept. 28, 1916; birds usually plentiful by the 10th of October; latest, 
Oct. 28, 1916. 

49. White-throated Sparrow — Zonotrivliia albieollis. 

A common migrant; earliest, April 13, 1916; average, April 24; 
plentiful by the latter part of the month; latest May 19, 1915; earl¬ 
iest, fall migration, Sept. 19, 1914; plentiful by the latter part of 
the month; latest, Nov. 19, 1916. 
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50. Thick Sparrow— Kpizclla monticola monticola. 

A common winter resident; earliest, Oct. 28, 1915; average, Nov. 
1, plentiful by the end of the first week in November; latest, April 

20, 1919; average, April 11; many heard singing after the middle 
of March. 

ol. Si.a i K-coLOHicn Junoo— Junco h y cm a ]j s liycnialis. 

A common winter resident; earliest. Sept. 19, 1914; average, Sept. 
22; plentiful by the middle of October; latest, May 9, 1915; invaria¬ 
bly very plentiful the latter part of March and the first of April, 
large flocks being very numerous then. 

52. Swamp Sparrow— Mclospiza gcorglana. 

A common migrant; earliest, April 8, 1919; average, April 15; 
latest, May 14, 1917; earliest fall migration, Sept. 19, 1916; latest, 
No\. 28, 1916, bii ds plentiful by the end of the first week in October. 

53. Fox Sparrow— Passcrclla iliaca iliaca. 

A common migrant; earliest, March 1, 1919; average, March 25; 
plentiful by the first of April; latest, April 19, 1917; average, April 
15; earliest fall migration, Oct. 17, 1915; plentiful by the latter 
part of the month; latest, Nov. 23, 1915; average, Nov. 20. 

54. Rose-breasted Grosbeak— Zamelodia ludoviciana. 

A fairly common migrant; earliest, May 1, 1915; average, May 6; 
latest, May 24, 4 916; earliest fall migration, Sept. 14, 1915; latest, 
Oct. 19, 1916; average, Sept. 24. 

55. Bank Swallow — Riparia riparia. 

A scarce spring migrant; earliest, April 19, 1916; latest, May 18, 
1916. 

56. Migrant Shrike— Lanina ludovicianus migrans. 

A scarce and irregular migrant; six records, as follows: 1914, Nov. 
1, Nov. 7, Nov. 14; 1915, Nov. 17; 1916, March 24, March 25; birds 
seen in the fall frequently heard singing. 

57. Nashville Warbler— Vcrmivora rubricajnUa rubricapiUa. 

A common spring migrant; earliest, April 28, 1915; average, April 
30; plentiful by the end of the first week in May and frequently 
heard singing; latest, May 14, 1916. 

58. Tennessee Warbler— Vcrmivora pcrcgrina. 

A common spring migrant; earliest, May 6, 1919; average. May 8; 
plentiful by the 15th, and singing then; latest, May 26, 1916; one 
record for the fall migration; two birds seen Sept. 19, 1916. 

59. Cape May Warbler — Dcndroica tigrina. 

A regular but by no means common migrant; a few are seen dur¬ 
ing each spring and fall migration, but rarely over one or two at 
one time; earliest spring migration, May 7, 1916; latest, May 22, 
1916; other dates of arrival, May 8, 1915, and May 7, 1919; for de¬ 
parture, May 17, 1915, and May 15, 1919; earliest fall migration, 
Sept. 22, 1916; latest, Oct. 15, 1916. 

60. Myrtle Warbler— Dcndroica coronata 

A common migrant; earliest, April 19, 1917; average, April 26; 
plentiful bv the latter part of the month; latest, May 19, 1915; 
earliest fall migration, Sept. 18, 1915; plentiful by the first of Oc¬ 
tober; latest, Nov. 14, 1916; average, Nov. 4. 
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61 Magnolia Warbler— Dcndroica magnolia. 

A common migrant; earliest, May 3, 1916; average, May 8; latest, 
May 29, 1915; earliest fall migration, Sept. 13, 1914; latest, Oct. 
3, 1916. 

62. Bay-breasted Warbler— Dcndroica castanca. 

A common spring migrant, appearing in small flocks after the mid¬ 
dle of May, when other northern warblers are becoming scarce; 
unusually plentiful during the spring migration of 1916, one flock 
being seen May 21, in which there were fully twenty-five birds; 
arrival May 17, 1915, May 14, 1916, and May 17, 1919; latest, May 
27, 1916; three records for the fall migration, Oct. 2, 1915, Sept. 20, 
916, and Sept. 24, 1916. 

63. Black-poll Warbler — Dcndroica slriala. 

A common migrant, and one of the latest to appear in the spring; 
earliest. May 14, 1916; plentiful by the latter part of the month; 
latest, June 1. 1916; earliest fall migration, Sept. 14, 1915; latest, 
Oct. 28, 1915. 

6 4. Yellow Palm Warbler — Dcndroica palm arum hypochnjsca. 

A common spring migrant; earliest, April 15, 1919; average, April 
30; plentiful by the end of the first week in May; latest, May 15, 
1917; average, departure, May 12; two records for the fall migra¬ 
tion, Sept. 19, 1914, and Sept. 24, 1916. 

65. Northern Water Thresh — Rciurus norcboraccnsi.s novcboraccnsis. 
A common migrant; earliest, April 24, 1917; average, April 26; 
plentiful by the first of May; latest, May 27, 1916; average depart¬ 
ure, May 19; but two records for the fall migration, the majority 
of the birds being gone by the middle of September, one Sept. 14, 
1915, and one Oct. 14, 1916. 

66. Connecth'et Warbler — Oporornis apilis. 

A scarce fall migrant; four records, single birds each time, as fol¬ 
lows; 1915, Sept. 28 and Sept. 30, 1916, Sept. 23 and Sept. 24. 

67. Moernjng Warbler— Oporornis Philadelphia . 

A scarce spring migrant; three records, single birds each time, as 
follows: 1915, May 17 and May 29; 1916, May 21. 

68. Wilson’s Warbler —Wilsonia pusilla pnsilht. 

A common migrant; earliest, May 12, 1916; average, May 17; usu¬ 
ally plentiful by the 21st; latest, May 27, 1916; latest fall migration, 
Sept. 19, 1915. 

69. Pipit — Anthus rubcsccus. 

A somewhat scarce migrant; earliest, Feb. 28, 1917; average, March 
30; latest, May 14, 1917; earliest fall mgiration, Sept. 30, 1916; 
latest, Nov. 28, 1916. 

70. Winter Wren — V annus hicmalis hicmalis. 

A common migrant; earliest, March 26, 1916; average, April 1; 
plentiful by the middle of the month; latest, May 14, 1917; average 
departure, May 4; earliest fall migration, Sept. 19, 1914; average, 
Sept. 23; birds invariably very plentiful for a few days during the 
middle of October, being seen everywhere then; latest, Dec. 3, 1914; 
average departure, Nov. 20; one winter record, a single bird seen 
Jan. 25, 1917. 
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71. Long-billed Marsh Wri m—Telmutodytrs paluslris paluslris. 

One spring record, a single bird seen April 26, 1916; fairly com¬ 
mon duiing the fall migration that year, but not seen other years; 
fiist, Sept. 19, fairly plentiful by the 26th of the month- last 
Oct. 25. 

72. Bnows Creeper — Ccrthia familiaris amcricana. 

A common migrant; earliest, March 30, 1917; average, April 8; 
plentiful by the middle of the month; latest, May 14, 1917; average 
departure, May 8; earliest, fall migration, Sept. 13, 1914; average, 
Sept. 21; plentiful by the middle of October; latest, Dec. 9, 1916; 
one winter record, two birds seen Feb. 26, 1917. 

73. Red-breasted Nuthatch — Sitta canadensis. 

An irregular and often scarce migrant; earliest, April 14, 1915; 
latest, May 13, 1916; other dates of arrival, April 30, 1916, April 
26, 1917, and May 6, 1919; for departure, May 1, 1915, and May 13, 
1919; earliest fall migration. Sept. 24, 1916; latest, Nov. 14, 1914; 
other dates for departure, Oct. 21, 1915, and Oct. 24, 1916. 

74. Golden-crowned Kinglet — Regains satrapa satrapa ,. 

A common winter resident; earliest, Sept. 25, 1915; average, Sept. 
28; plentiful by the first week in October; latest, spring migration, 
April 30, 1916; average, April 25. 

75. Ruby-crowned Kinglet — Rcgulus calendula calendula. 

A common migrant; earliest, April 8, 1919; average, April 15; plen¬ 
tiful within a few days after they are first seen; latest, May 16, 
1915; average departure, May 15; earliest, fall migration, Sept. 21, 
1916; average, Sept. 30; latest, Nov. 1, 1916; average departure, 
Oct. 31; one winter record, one bird lingering for six days, from 
the 4th through the 9th of January, 1917, in a short stretch of woods. 

76. Veery — Hylocichla fiiscesccns fusccscens. 

A very scarce migrant; two records, both for the spring migration 
of 1916, single birds seen May 18 and May 24. 

77. Gray-cheeked Thrush— Hylocichla alicke alicice 

A scarce, and late spring migrant; earliest, May 29, 1915; latest, 
June 1, 1915. 

78. Olive-backed Thrush— Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni 

A common migrant; earliest, May 6, 1916; average, May 10; plenti¬ 
ful by the middle of the month; latest, May 26, 1916; earliest fall 
migration, Sept. 14, 1915; usually fairly plentiful within a few 
days after they are first seen; latest, Sept. 29, 1914. aveiage. 
Sept. 26. 

79. Hermit Thrush — Hylocichla guliala pallasi 

A common migrant; earliest, April 2, 1917; aveiage, Apiil 7, 
plentiful by the middle of the month; latest, May 12, 1917; average, 
departure, May 1; earliest fall migration, Sept. 29, 1914; average, 
Oct. 7; plentiful by the latter part of that month; latest, Nov. 16, 
1916; average departure, Nov. 1. 


The scarcity of reasonably large bodies 
streams, causes my migration data on the 
rather meager and incomplete. There is 


of water, or large 
water birds to be 
one large pond at 
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Scotia, some six miles southwest of State College, and a smaller 
pond at Oak Hall, live miles northeast of the town, but other¬ 
wise with the exception of a few creeks there are few inducements 
for such species as ducks or sandpipers to linger here on their 
way north or south. 

IV. Stragglers 

1. Rep-rellied Woodpecker — Centurus caroUnus 

One record, a single bird seen March 12, 1917, in a tree at the side 
of a road. 

2. Purple Martix — Prognc subis sub is 

Two records, single birds, seen Sept. 30, 1915 and May 4, 1916. 

3. Carolina Wren —Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus 

Two records, single birds seen Feb. 19, 1917 and March 16, 1917, 
each time in the top of a tree singing. 

4. Lauradok Chickadee —Pnithcstcs hudsonicus nigra 

One bird seen March 18, 1917, near Rouclitown, Lycoming County, 
a neighboring county lying in this same range of mountains. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture, 

Athens, Georgia—January, 1924. 


WAT 10R 1HRDS BREEDING ON BIERCE BOND, MAINE 


ALLEN II. WOOD, JIt v 150ST0N, MASS. 

Biorce Bond is one of Maine’s most beautiful lake-jewels, set 
eleven hundred feet above sea level in the mountains near 
the Canadian border. The pond is approximately nine miles 
long and not over three miles wide at any point. 

Only three camps on the shores of the pond disturb the ab¬ 
solute wilderness of the surrounding country; except during the 
fishing and gunning season, there is seldom anyone in the three 
camps. 

Twentv-lwo vears ai» - o the stream-outlet at the foot of the 
pond was dammed to provide headwater for logging. This dam 
caused the water in the pond to rise about six feet above its 
former level. Thousands of trees which were growing close to 
the edge of the pond were partially submerged and soon died. 
Today, thousands of dead and broken stumps border the pond. 
These stumps vary from three to forty feet in height, and most 
of them are partly or entirely hollow. 

A mrriran Goldcn-cyc. 

The American Golden-eye Duck breeds in these stumps of 
dead trees by the hundreds, doe. my guide, and I found ten 
nests in one large cove where the stumps were particularly 
thick. I saw several male Barrow's Golden-Eyes during my four 



